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Vor. II 


TO-GAY AND TO-MORROW. 
SELECTED FroR THE MoONCMENT 


To-day man lives in pleasure, wealth and pride, 

To-morr w poor, ef life itself denied: 

To-day. Jays pinns for many years to come, 

To-morrow. sitks inte the silent tomb: 

To-day, tis food is crest m dainty forms, 

To-morrow ts himself a feast for worms: 

To-day he's ciad in goodly, rich array, 

To-morrow shrouded fora bed of clay: 

To-day enjoys his halls built to his mind, 

To-morrow m a coffin is confined: 

To-day he floats on honor’s lofty wave, 

To-morrow jeaves his tive fora grave: 

To-day his beanteous visage we extol, 

To-morrow loathsome in the sight of all: 

To-day Le Las delusive dreams of heaven, 

To-morrow. cries—“too late to be forgiven.” 

To-day be lives on Lopes as light as air, 

To-morrow dtes in anguish and dispair. - 
ANON. 


“TO-DAY AND TO MORROW.” 


Original. 


To-day man lives in povertyand grief, 
To-morrow brings to every i relief 

To-day be struggles hard with adverse fate, 
To-morrow -ecs him with suecess elate; 
To-day bow'd down with toil, with care oppressed, 
To-morrow fresh and vigorous with rest: 
To-day. protrasted by disease he lies, 
To-morrow, rosy health new strengh supplies; 
To-day, enwrapp'd in crror’s cloud he dwells, 
To-morrow, radiant truth that cloud dispels; 
To-day, untitled and unknown to fame, 
To-morrow, blazens forth bis bonor’d name. 


To-day a gust of passion storms his breast, 
To-morrow finds hin calm and self-possessed; 
To-day unhallow'd fecting leave a strain, 
To-morrow's deep rezret removes agains 
To-day offended Diets looks down in wrath, 
To-morrow merey’s sinile ilumes his path; 
To-day he lingers in a house of clay, 

To. morrow sears to brighter worlds away. 
Though much of grief the sweets of life alloy, 
Yet in our cup is mingled, much of joy, 

And happiness would bloom in every bower, 
Could we but earn to cultivate the flower, 

No soil too sterile, aud no elime too rade: 

In city throng’d, in desert solitude 

With proper care the sacred piant would hioom, 
There shed for human kind its rich perfume: 


Did guilt or folly never mar our lips, 

We searce couldask a fairer world than this; 

Did we but govern well the heart and mind, 

How muciiof pain we'd miss, how much of pleasure find. 


ASTERI¢éKa. 








CELIA; 
OR, 
THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Original. 


. “Few can te 

The sweet bewildering poison of that a 

Which steals upon us, in the morn of life,” 

Hiding is treasures, in the heart’s lone cell 

Ww here fancy, sieken'’d of the world’s dark strife, 
Retires, and paints an ideal world with beauty rife.?? 
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[PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


No. 51. 


sent before us you would have us to spend af] our time In 


After she had made this speech she hurried to her room— | 


{| 
moping silence.” 
| 
i| 


threw herself into her cushioned rocking chair, and eased 
| her bursting heart by a copious flood of tears. The trath is 
tte i ~s ~9 ' eels 
|| Celia was half in love. Some two weeks before, a dashing 


|| young Licutenant had made his debut in the village—he rode | 


a beautiful horse, a very Buceplalis in appearance, while he 
\ himself was decked in ali the paraphernalia of a modern Al- 
|| exander—he wore a suit of shining regimentals, sufficient to 
| have captivated a heart less susceptible than Cclia’s. The 
village ball took place a week after our Licutenant’s arrival, 


i beauty. Every heart was as light as the heels of a dancing 
i maiden and many there were that were liglit enough that even- 
|| ing—for set after set the little fairies plied their feet with un- 
|| usual agility. It somehow or other, is the pride of young fe- 
|| male hearts tooutstr ip their associates in everything they under- 
| take—ro it was at least at the village ball for each one pursued 
| her loved amusement with a zcal and ardor that would have 
|| done honor in a better cause. 
|| Celia Clark was without exception the handsomest girl 
i in all the village, and had unconsciously broken more 
| hearts than she was willing to make amends for;—she 
|| was a careless beauty; not one of those who, certain of 

the power of her charms, would have exercised an unwarrant- 
|,able authority over the harsher sex, and despiscd the less 
|,comely in appearance, of her own. But she was one that 
| would have danced with the homeliest man of her acquaint- 
| ance, and been as happy as if a kingdom lay at her feet. 
i Nursed in the solitude of nature, she 
i 


3ecame the soul of purite and grace, 
The mitror of its native loveliness”? 


| The girls, while they envied her the attractions of her beauti- | 


ful person, found it impossible not to love her; and for a stran- 
\ ger to have entered the village and retired without loving Ce- 
; lia Clark, was what never had been, and a great many doubt- 
ied much whcthor it ever would be. 
{| tenant H——— 
||gimentals were the very thing to expove it. The hearts of 


3; he displayed a handsome figure; his tight re- 


| the girls thumped more than once o¢ twice against the fairest 
|, bosoms in the world, as the Licutenant approached them, and 
| the devoted attention paid our Celia and her cousin, excited 
| no little jea’ousy in the breasts of those specimens of nature’s 
fairest. workmanship. 

|| ‘The hour of separation came and every besoin burned to 





| know who should walk beside the glittering uniform of the 
| gallant young Lieutenant; many a lovely lip was bitten in 
|| disappointment as the arm that was ensieeved in) gold and 
| blue was offered to Celia Clark, &! 
|| ment her attractions claimed, and for onee was proud of con. 





1 for onee felt the prefer- 


|| quest; and why should she not be? 


Sn hundred hearts were 
| beating high with hope—and hers was the only one to realize 
| its fondest unticipations. ‘The Licntensnt found opportunity 
|, of spending more thon one afterseou with Celia afterwards, 
,and the jealousy of her compunicr increased as his 


| attention became more remarka!) st time, however, 


jj that old Mrs. Dorset saw the shins Tiouenant, she beeame 
| doubtful of his character, but forb« : er suspicions 
+to her neices, well knowing the rec.) ou irst mention of 


the girls 
as much as much as possibic from as: 
| tleman, until more of his charueter s) 


ithe gen- 


a doubt should meet. The old lady, 
| 
eveuled. He 





! pe ° : : | 
(and he had a fair opportunity of witnessing its congregated 


At the ball Celia and her cousin Harriet danced with Licu- | 


“Or ” . ° " 
for de oe a clia “you always find some good excuse |came a stranger to the village, and wa inger still; ex. 
priving Harrict and myself of the little pleasure that a || cepting his person, his horse, and his goloon cree 


moments i i is i i 

a ents indulgence might afford: us.—It is impossible for a | thought they knew him well enough, an: 
*son as aged as yourself to meas | ' his 

minds like ours—y 


deeming hours, a 


isa perfeet gen 
ure out amusement for | tleman; so extremely strict was his conduct, that it was im- 
ou know very well that life has but few re- possible to resist him. 

nd instead of hailing the happiness they pre- 


There was to have been another ball at the Hloward’s, given 


The girls | 


| expressly on account of the i!lustrious visiter, and all the girls 
I in the village were to have been there. Preparations commen- 
ced a full week before the time appointed for theball, and many 
|| resolved that Celia Clark should have some difficulty in retain- 

ing a monopoly of the Licutenants company, ‘They hated mo- 
|| nepoly; and the society of a stranger toot They were surprized 
at Celia. And his stay was to be short! His attention should 
| be divided. One had as good a right as another; and a visit 
| like his was not an individual one, 1t was to the whole village: 
} and to Le detained so much at Mrs. Dorset’s—it was Celia’s 
| fault, it was so. The morning preceeding the night of the 
\ ball. came, and every thing was in readiness, and every neart 

in waiting! Never were the fields of fancy decked with 
] flowers more lovely than those that were to have adorned the 
‘halls of youthful mirth and festivity; and never had half the 
| pains been taken to decorate the apartments, in which the 
/most lovely of nature’s roses were to have bloomed, The 
\lamp that glittered in the hall was beautified with an hundred 
extra trappings, and the mirrors that hung at either end of 
the parlors, shone with a lustre that defied the hand of art it- 
selt. Cecelia had seen all this; and her heart beat high with 
lexpectation. What then was her surprise and disappoint- 
jinent, when ner Aunt mentioned an objection to her attend- 
‘ing the ball! The place where she expected the enjoyment of 
| the highest happiness the earth affords. The first mention of 
ithe old lady’s objection, elicited the eloquent and passionate 
address from Cclia, mentioned in the commencement of our 





| story. Harriet was older and more experienced, than Celia; 
and besides, the materials of which her dispesition were com- 
posed, were not so inflammable as hers: consequently the ob- 
| jections of her aunt to their fancied enjoyments did not ope- 
rate so readily upon her mind asit did upon that of her cousin. 

When their good old aunt imagined her girls had sufficient 

time to recover from the first emotions of sorrow, into which 
the mention of her doubts had thrown them, she went to their 
chamber to give an explanation in full; and the reasons she 
| liad for acting as she did in thwanting, for the first time, their 
inclinations: for it was the first time she had refused them a re- 
‘quest. But Celia’s heart was so full, that she imagined it had 
heen a thousand times. Celia was rocking into composure, and 
HWarrict was reading when Mrs Dorset entered the room, she 
seated herself and commenced a diplomotie harangue; which 
when she had finished, had such an effect upon the girls, 
that they half believed her right. Still Cetia could not bear 
the idea of living as though she was shut up in a convent, 
She thought if she did not enjoy life when she was young, 
she never could enjoy it at all; and there could be very little 
impropriety in going to one ball. However, she said, “the 
command was given, and she must obey, or be considered un- 
grateful.” 

A great number of Celia’s and Harriet’s friends called in that 
morning to talk over the expected happiness of the night, and to 
enjay in anticipation more than it was possible for reality to 

| afford. They secrctly exulted, while they expressed their re- 
erect, that the ami:ble cousins should not grace the party with 
itheir presence. ‘Time was passing heavily at Mr. Dorset’s 
| house, but went merrily at every other. Nothing but the bu- 
sy note of preparation was heard, and nothing was talked of 
but Lieutenant fH and the ball. The dazzling uniform 
\dashed by on Bucephalis several times and every pulse 
| beat to double quick time, as the hour approached that was 
| to bring the village pride together. The day before servants 
were seen crossing the streets in every direction, making in- 
terchanges of dresses, and bearing notes of compliment from 
| every girl in the place; at the bottom of every one of which 
‘was the name of Lieutenant H——, in the form of a post- 
,script. The hour had almost arrived—already the evening 
\| lights were blazing in the hall at the house of the Howard’s— 
the decorated lamp was lit, and the shining mirrors reflected 


















































































their seoueand ray —the vill ge was alj astir—servants were | bear testimony to the correctness of the Rabbi’s powers of 


in every divination in these oracular doings, but not being versed in 


; : streets with notes in their hands 
again crossing the streets with notes in their hands, ; . 
one of iia wen the name of Lieutenant H ; not in the Hcbrew literature, (and equally ignorant uf Chaldee, Persian, 
form of a postscript at the bottom—but—but what? Why Arabic, Russ, and Polish, the enly tongues which the Rubbi 


the owner of Buecphalis had arrived, and the gallant Licuten- | spoke,) we were obliged to rest content with the satisfaction 
displayed by the erudite individuals who had taken an active 





’ . . , ort 
ant had been arrested and imprisoned asa swindler! 


‘Professors Breslau and Sampson, Mr. Leo, reader to the 


I yoma London ri pe tT. 
Western Synagogue, and Mr. Lindenthal, secretary to thie 


THE POWERS OF MEMORY AND TOUCH 

Last Monday night, a truly singular display of natural ca- 
pabilities took place at the Argy le Rooms,in Regent <treet. The 
Rabbi Hersh Danemark, a Professor of Hebrew and R ibbinical 


New Synagogue. 

The audience was by no means so numerous as might be 
expected, from the nature of the announcement, which in 
addition to the wonders of inemory, led the public to expect 
some astonishing exhibitions of the power of sight. This 
latter display was, however, confilied to the rapid inspoction 
and estimate of the number of lines in any printed page pre- 
This operation he certainly accomplish- 


literature, from Stutchun, in Poland, appeared on a sinall 
platform before an auditory, apparently very famaliar with the 
Hebrew language and literature. He was accompanied. by 
prefessor Breslau as interpreter, who stated the Rabbi's + os lai a a ite 
ed in a quick and surprisingly exact manner, guessing off 
hand,in perhaps half the time that even very ready reckon- 
ers could, to within one line in 50 or 6); but this performance, 
clever as it was, scarce deserved to be mentioned in connec- 


lingness to recite any portion of the Talmud which might be 
demanded by any one amongst his auditory, who would mere- 
lystate the number of the pages and the line at‘which he 
wished him to commence. 
; : ; a 

The Rabbi isa widdle sized man, rather slender, with with the almost miraculous retention and precision of mem- 
sallow drooping cast of csunienance, terminated by a small 
sharp beard. His eye is dark and little seen, but always 
quick and confident; his forehead retreating, and his head 


ory evinced by his repetition of the Talmud. 
The Rabbi declares that he possesses certificates from the 


particularly high in the regions of veneration, firmness, self- 


ee , ny, and Prince Paskewitch, &c. At Warsaw, it appears, he 
The perceptive organs are 


exhibited one of his extraordinary cfforts of memory. The 
muster roll uf more than 200 soldiers was called over, when 
he immediately repeated it forward and backward without an 


esteem, and love of approbation, 
well developed; order is particularly full, but number is mod- 
erate and, stranger still, the position of the eyes affords no indi- 
eation of any remarkable fulness of language. Ilis coal black 
hair was nearly covered by a velvet cap. One nicely cagled | 


lock, fell down on each side, and served as a substitute for | 
| 


error. 


THE LONELY BURIAL, 
A SKETCH. 
BY C. M. F. 


Original. 


There is a solemnity thrown about death in all its forms. 


whiskers. 
He declares himself to be twenty-four years old but looks 
He wore a_ silk pelisse, or surplice, | 


D. 
twenty-eight or thirty, 
which reached to his feet, fastened round his waist by a gold | 


wrought girdle. He replied to the questions put by numbers | 
of his auditory, in a loud, confident voice, walking to and fro A depression is on our spirits at the sight of dissolution, 


on his little stage, often stopping to command silence among which makes us feel that under any circumstances it is an 
his noisy audicnec, and continuing to chaunt his questions awful thing to exchange worlds, to barst asunder the strong- 
with a rapidity which his rival professors, who undertook the ¢St of all ties, that mysterious bond which connects the priu- 
task of reading, seemed searcely able to keep pace with. ciple of life with this otherwise helpless, inanimate frame. 
His rough pronunciation and voluble delivery more resembled But there are cases in which a combination of circu stances 
the continuous outpouring of waters which had burst’ their renders the invasion of Death pcenliarly affecting. I have 


bounds than any thing we cverheard. seen the gray headed sire, the evening of whose life was 


? 
which fully satistied all present that he had the seven volumes that won his youthful heat. But the original has been 
folio of the ‘Talannd (notes, text, and commentary,) by heart, | wrested from him by the cartons hind of Death, He doated 
not merely censecutively, but in any order; that he knew the The treasured alfections of his heart 
contents of every- liac numerically on every page, and, in | Were lavished upon the girl, and sie seemed to be the only 
tie that held him to carth. But in an hour wien he looked 
not for the catastrophe, the bloam fuded trom her check, the 


upon his daughter. 


short, knew the place of every word, in every line, in every 


t* 
pages? 
~ 


one of its seven thousand The proof was that he 
permitted any body to stick a pin through any number of Worm of disease guawed at her vitals, and the old man laid 
leaves and then ficely aud uncrringly told the word punctured her in the cold and silent tomb. It could not be expected 


on any given page! that when the props had been kaocked from under that old 


The books used in fhis examination were seven volumes of 
the Talinud, of tie Berlin and FPronksfort ecition, supplied by 
an individual present desirous of tesiing his powers; but the 
Rabbi declared his willingness to answer questions according 
He pro- 


frame, that it could remain anshiken. His gray hiirs went 


down in sorrow tothe grace,and he Jiid him beside the 


blasted form of that tender frame whieh he had nurtared 


with so much care; and which, just as it begin to expand 


to any edition that any body might present to him, into mature loveliness, was pipt by an untiaely blist.— 


fessess to know thus by rote the Mishava also; in short, 8,000 
puges of Hebrew, which he can repeat in any quantity, and 
commencing in any place that any body pleases. 


Under such circumstnees, there is ae addition. dreariaess 
in the affliction. : 

A few weeks ago T witnessed a seene which mile some 
Wearied with the fitizue of tra- 


Bat perhaps aiore singular capabitity thin even this extra- impression on my mind. 


ordinary power of memory was developed in a subsequent il- velling, I stopped on Siturdiy night to spend the Sibbith 
with a friend who has the charge of a very weighty part of 


lustration of the Rabbi’s powers. He requested any person 


merely to insert his fingers into any one of the thick volumes the public works in the norti-westera part of varyland. 
of Talmud, and several times astonished his assistants by tel- Around hiin is collected quite a villige of laborers, engaged 
in the arduous undertaking. Toero, are gathered together 
natives of Europe as well as those of our own country. As 
" 


ling what words were touched by their fingers in these blind 
and and random sirtes Talmudiana. 


The writer of this notice made one amongst these essay- I walked aroand and saw the wretehed hovels in whiel the 


ists, and observed that the Ribbi also inserted his fingers, live, ny heart sunk withia nic at the sight of such hua 


and felt carefully though quickly the marginal commentaries degradation, 
adjicent to the edge of the leat and then boldly prenounced Sanday morning rose borntifially clear, T wandered ont to 


the number of the page on the passage thus hit upon! No 
sense but that of touch (that we are aware of ) could have the adjecent une a 


enjoy the lonely scone. ‘Phe mountatas at a distance, and 





iw country was bathed in’ the sun.i 


possibly aided in his devination of these stil} unopened pages! that streaned over valley wud hil, and steuggled through th 
Several of the spectators who did not look beneath the surface,» thiek underwood of the groves around .ae. [bent uy st 
exclaimed in astonishment at his surprising powers of sight, || to an eaineace (iat eo mand vsidorable view. A vul- 
in being able to count the leaves in a mass, off hand by their ley, with its soft carpeting of g yith its interesting va. 





edges. We however, felt tolerably eeitain that the exer- jj riety of woodland and firr-houses,! 
naoth surface, owe 


, 


.V just veneath ine; and 
d geatly 


ci-e of very susceptible powers of fecling was the medus || the Potomac, with its on, Wind. 


ing into the shepe of a horse-sh: 


- - 


o, and washing t 
the peak, to whose summit I had climbed. Near me siood a 
small, plainly built chapel, dedicated to the service of that 


Great Being, whose handiwork was so admirably displayed 


operandi in this particular. We should have been happy to | 








*A volume of the Talmud contains, on an average from eight hundred 
toa thous:nd pages,each page averageing sixty or seventy lines of text, as 
many Of comment, and as many of notes. 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


part in the examination of the Rabbi, ansongst whom were 


Emperor of Russia, the Kiag of Prussia, the King of Saxo- 


It would be endless to detail te queries and replies that oe- cheered by the smiles of an only daughter, the very tnage of 
curred during the examination of an hour and a half, and {her mother. In her he saw the reflection of that loveliness | 


he base o!| 








lin the enchanting landscape spread out before it. Tts slents 
appendage, the grave-yard, was just behind the charch, and 
with its uniettered head-stones, speaking more eloquently 
|than if sculptured with the most .extended epitaphs, recalled 


| to the memory, 
The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone, 
| The cheertul bearts now broken.” 


As I gazed on the scene with serious and pleasurable emo- 
tions, a sinall procession of six or eight couple, as it came 
‘winding up the ascent, arrested my attention. When they 

drew near [ joined them and proeceded to the grave-yard, 
The deceased was quite an infant, and its little form was 
carried in a roughly made cofin, under the arm of a degrad. 
ed being whose countenance bore every mark of extreme 
dissipation, and whom I liad seen on the preceding day ex 
ercising his brutality, and pouring his profane curses pon 
the poor beast whose strength had been expended in his sere 


c 


vice, and whose days of toil were nearly at an end. T lere 
| was no clergyman present, to read the church-service, and 
|| perform the last religious rites for the dead. Bat one mourner 
| stood in that little group. S 
jarrayed in the most respectable habiliments of mournins 
| which her evident poverty could procure. Accompanied “A 


,a female companion who appeired by no means interested in 


le was a young woman, and was 


her circumstances. Slice stood by the grave of her child: and 
it seemed as though her heart would break as the celods of 
‘dirt and stone fell upon the coffin and sent back a heavy 
sound which told that all her heart held dear had been an. 
signed to its final abode. Not a tear was shed, save by that 
solitary mother. 
| After the procession withdrew I inquired of an acquaint. 
ance who was present, the history of the bereaved individual, 
| 1 found that she was a native of Ireland. Her husband had 
| come on to this country, and having obtained by his industry 


eh 


a sun sufficient to defray the expenses of her voyage, he sent 


it to her, requesting her to start im nediately, She received 
his letter, and with her infant, which was born after its 
father’s departure, she eimbarked for America, Having ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, she wrote to her husband that she 
With what anxiety did 
|he look forward to the time when he should be rejoined by 


| would be with him on a stated day. 


the objects of his best aff-ctions, and look upon the fice of 
his first-born! And what emotions of pleasures crowded 
upon her mind as she approached the residence of him who 
She came:—but no husband 
met ber with the warm eimbrace of affection No loved one 
Her hasband was 


The week preeeding her arrival he was crashed 


had won her youthful heart! 


weleomed her to the lind of the stranger. 
no more, 
to death in the works, by the falling of a large rock. 
| With no resouree but her own industry, she devoted her- 
| self to the most menial employment, in order to secure a 
| subsistence for herscli and her mrant child. The latter was 
| destined ta live bat a few weeks in this world of nnisery. 
| Before experiencing any of its sorrows, it was taken toa fat 
better state of existence. Deprived of all connections, thou- 
) sands of miles from her native country, the bereaved mother 
| has nothing to de:nand her affeetions in this — stranger-land 
but the solitary grave of her departed infant. ° 


| DIGNITY uF HUMAN NATURE, 


* * * Your neighbor ts above you in the world’s esteem, 





perhaps—above you it may be, in fact; but what are you? 
You are a imin; you ate a rational and religious being; you 
are an tnenortal creature. Yes, a gl :d aud glorious existence 
is yours; your eye is opened to the lovely and uvajestic vision 
or nature; the pits of Knowledge are around you, and they 
stretch onward to eternity; aud vost of all, the glory of the 
infinite God, the all periect, all wise, and all beautiful, is un 
Hulded to you. What now comparcd with this is a little 
woriily ceiat? The treasures of infinity and of eternity ar 
saped upon thy laboring thought; can that thought be deep 
Jt is asil @ 


i 
ly occupied with questivas of mortal prudence? 
a.m were enrichcd by some generous benefactor, alinust be- 


yond measure, and should find nothing else to do, but ver 
‘i > BS (i 
aba cl” and complain, becuase another ian was ula a lew 


thoussads richer. 


° . e d 
“Wuere, unreasonable complainer? dost thou stand and 
its sub- 


pse Ives 


ad 


whit isaround thee? Tie world spreads belo.c tace 
, 1 . «o the 

vhere the thougnts of sages lose the 
suas to thine eat 


hem- 


tes, 


ie myster 
i, wonder; the ocean litts up its eternal anth 
goldea suu lights thy p th; the wide heavens stretcat 
selves above thee, and worlds rise upon world’s, and systems 
and dost thea -tand in eaond 

i all this, and complain os thy lot and place? Pu; il of - 
‘infinite teaching! minister at nature’s great altar? child © 
ieaven’s favor! ennobled being! redcemed ercaiure must “068 
| pine in sullen and envious melancholy, amidst the pleutitude 


the whole creation? 


ihe 
7 
|i veyond systems, to infinity; 
j 


j 
' 
' 





| 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOT 




















YO HEAVE. 


BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


“sBut thy neighbor is above thee,’ thou sayest 
What is that to thee? What though the shout of millions rose | 
around hin? What is that to the million-voiced rature | Oh; Gut t, wee emeen,— 


that God has given thee? That shuut dies away into the va- || How happy should [ be! 
My boundless heart would burst with joy, 


‘ “What then? I 





cant air: it is not his; but thy nature; thy favored, sacred and | Sie nutbaiiadibiiialidiad 
glorious nature, is thine. Itis the reality; to which praise Pa Ae SE ANE sinhien 
is but a fleeting breath. Thou canst meditate the things, And long and {oud 1’d sing—yo heave! 
which applause but eclebrates. In that thou art a man, thou 

art infinitely exalted abov: what any man be, in that he is | 
I would rather be the humblest man in the world | 


Yo heave, Id sing, 
A merry king— 
The wild wave sweeping by, 


praised. * Would bear my song 
thar barely be thought greater than the greatest. The beg- | ne denniiinan 
ar is greater, as a man, than is the man, merely as a king. || To where it meets the sky. 
Not one of the crowd that listened to the eloquence of De. || 
mostlenes and Cicero, not one who has bent with admiration | I'd hie me to thepointing prow, 
over the pages of Homer and Shakspeare; not one who ful- I Porm eee iia 
lowed the train of Cesar or of Napoleon, would part with l Sport with the sparkling spray. 
the humblest power of thought, for all the fame that is echo- | So closely to that bow Ud cleave, 
ing through the world and through the ages.’ A Lappy sailor boy— Yo Leave!— 
Yo heave, I’d sing, 
aoc | The sea would fling 
FREEDOM OF OPINION. j Its foam about my feet; 
} And shrill would float 


oa i ies anliias _ — 

e**W hat barrier is there against the universal despotism H Sab saeaeieie, 
of public opsnion in this country, but individual freedom? | My loud yo heave to meet. 
Who 1s to stand up against it here, but the possessor of that 





lofty independence? ‘There is no king, no sultan, no noble, no Then how 1'd watch the white-cap curl, 
privileged class: no body elxe to stand against it. If you | By thousands coursing on, 
: . -e : a Like bunches tied of trosted pearl 
this point, if you are forever making compromises, if all |! ? 
yield I witty es : : | All glittering in the sun. 


men do this, if the entire policy of private life here, is to es- ! The happy sigit I'd only leave 
| To sing my thrilling song—Yo heave. 
Yo heave, Pd sing, 
The wind should wing 
glorious manhood of mind, leitamong us. The holy heritage || = yas aR —_— 
of our father’s virtues will be trodden under foot, by their un- The sound should wear, 
worthy children, ‘These feared not to stand up against kings || Mixed with the billows roar. 
and nobles, and parliament and people. Better did they ac- || 
count it, that their lonely bark should sweep the wide sea in| The cordage-coil, my hempen throne, 


| r: 
. . . With all but L asleep 
“ ; appicr W 1V wh | 1e Sa ye c P 
freedom; happicr were they, when their sail swelled to the, 2b eesti he ele eee, 


| 
| Fall firty fathoms deep. 
er to their ear was the music of the gaie,that shrieked in their || I'd flourish then my tow-shirt sleeve, 

broken cordage, than the voice at home that said submit and | Flounce on my fret aud cry—Yo heave. 


you shall have rest. And when they reached this wild shore jj alienate 


cape opposition and reproach, every thing will be swept ke- 
neath the popular wave. There will be no individuality, no 


hardihood, no high und stern resolve, no self-subsistenee, no! 





storm of winter, than to be slaves in palaces of ease. Sweet. ! 


Z 3 | My voice should ring, 
and built their altar and knelt upon the frozen snow and flinty | And rouse the sleeping crew; 
rock to worship, they built that altar to freedem, to freedom, H Who with surprise, 
of conscience and opinion; and their noble prayer was, that || Would rub their eyes, 


their children might be thus free. Let their sons remember And join the yu beave wo. 


the prayer of their extremity, and the great bequest which \ lata ati ia - 
their magnanimity has left us. H a n oe “ a eines ite 
| d oee@an’s bosom blue, 
* * * * 7 * * | Tear up the foam, the wile waves toss, 
And fright the gallant crew— 
Swinging, aloft the deck Ud leave, 
And oter the tempest shout—Yo heave!— 
Yo heave, Pd sing 
To tv’ tackling cling— 
[ vow DP sooner ride 
That reckless storm, 
Tian, snug and warm, 
Sit by a good fire-side. 


I know of but one thing safe in the universe, and that is 
truth. And I know of but one way to truth for an individual 
mind, and that is unfettered thought. And I know but one 
path for the multitude to truth, and that 1s thought freely ex- 
pressed. Make of truth itsclf an ultar of slavery, and guard | 
it about with a mysterious shrine; bind thought as a victim 
upon it; and let the passions of the prejudiced multitude 
minister fucl: and you sacrifice upon that accursed altar, the 
hopes of the world! | 

‘Why is it, in ract, that the tone of morality ir the high 
places of sodicty, is so lax and complaisant, but for want of |) 


I wish I were that salior boy, 
To climb the Jofty mast, 
My song. Yo heave!—imy light employ, 


i indi To tie the tackle fast: 
the independen a ; society? There is || 
Pp t and indignant rebuke of society? There is || Among the shrouds Ud sit and weave 
reproach enough poured upon the drunkenness, debauchery || A net and sins the while- Yo heave: 
and dishonesty of the poor man. The good people who go || Yo heave, Ud sing, 


x is . ~ i - | { Try thing 
to him can speak plainly—ay, very pliinly, of his evil ways. | A lict = ne te ; 7 
Wh is it that fast > : Zi . z 7 | ight and careless boy— 
: lionable vice is able > head, | ~ i 

ri ‘ ible vice is able to hold up its head, | To mount the shrouds, 
and sometimes to occupy the first ranks in society? It is be- | And cont tue eloulds, 
cause respectable persons, of hesitating and compromising And sins—VYo heave my joy. 
virtue, keep it in countenance. It is because timid woman | 


stretches out her hand tc F , she Is a 
> the man w hom she knows to be the | From the London Court Journal. 


deadliest enemy of morality and of her sex, while she turns | THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE PRISONER 
a ' ; ’ 


= eye upon the victims he has ruined. It is because | 
e 4 . — . . : ' . 4 

oo pg tos yeak plainly in cases like these. And do|| Imprisonment is gencrally hcla to be no great boon—such 
you think that Society 1s ever to be regencrated or purified | at least is the opinion of the defenus in the Court of Qucen’s 


under the influence of these unjust and pusillaniinous compro- || Bench—but there are circumstances which give ita totally | 


i 3? > 7 , J . . . . 
mises? J tell you never. So long as vice is suffered to be |, different aspect, and make it rather a subject of rejoicing 


fashionable and respectable—so long as meu are bold to con- | than sorrow. This perhaps does not apply to the Queen’s 
demn it only when it is clothed in rags, there will be no radi-|| Bench but it is decidedly the cise in the Queen’s palace, and 
je eesnine, Bs may multiply Temperance Societies, | the occurrence we are about to relite fully proves it. 
iinnaan cat ocieties; you may pile up statue books of } The facts are briefly these —Amongst the various duties 
tenaniad = i oe dishonesty; but so long as the timid || which devolve upon tie lady in waiting to her Majesty, that 
ripe. celery nage Secon paid to splendid iniquity || of carefully guarcing her. royal charge from all external 
ditienes . a he will it be felt, that the voice of ! intrusion by night, is notthe least important; and the last 
gtr. And so lon afin the sinner, bat against the sinner’s, jjact which she performs when her Majesty retires to rest, is 
ies alien ana : y weapon of association, and every ba- } carefully to lock the outer door of the ante-room to the royal 
’ ut another missile against the leviathin,|| bed chamber, and retain the key under the custody of her 


th ce 
at 1s wallowing in the low marshes and stagnant pools of || own pillow till morning. 


Society, 
: On the night of Thursday the 24th ult. this duty was 
He hath ' ——— | punctually performed, but with some slight variations from 
ath no leisure who useth it not. the accustomed manner. 
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‘) There had been a ball at the palace, and it was late when 
| its inmates seught their respective couches; Lady was 
|| of course, amongst the last. After the flutter and excitement 
|| of a royal ball, with the harmony of Strauss. still whirling 
through the brain, the glitter of lamps still dancing before : 
| the eyes, and the sweet tones of certain voices yet vibrating . 

| on the ear, it may be pardoned, even ina lady of the oed- 
| 
| 





chamber, if for a moment she forgets her office or royal 
warden. Her ladyship, in fact, only remembered her duty 
just as she was on the point of pressing her own soft pillow. 

But while the vigilance of beauty was at fault, a more 
loyal feeling animated the bosom of John Perkins, (or Mr. 
John Perkins we ought rather to say,) a footman in the royal 
‘| household. He, with unwearied zeal and active duster, heed- 
| less of late hours, and unfutigued with waltzing, was calming 
|| a fuotman’s concience by putting every thing to rights for 
|| the coming morn, “in gold spangled stockings and touch-me- 
|| not pumps.” John Perkins was in the act of dusting a 
| mosaic table, when the rustling of garments fell upon his 
}ear, and gazing through the half opened door, he caught a 
|| glimpse of the fair vision of some lovely Atalanta, “flying 
! with winged steps” towards the dimly lit apartment, as if for 
i the purpose of entering her Majesty’s chamber. 
|| John Perkins was the soul of honor and propriety, and 
modest to a degree not common amongst foot-men. The 
lady was making rapidly towards him, her zone unbounded 
her tresses floating in the breeze, and her night gear scantily 
| concealing the graces of her form. One thought alone pose 
sessed her breast—the stern necessity which culled her from 
her couch; one thought alone prevailed in the mind of the 
ingenuous, the respectable Perkins—-that of sparing the 
blushes of the lady of the bed-chiamber. 
+Quick as light or sound, a cannon ball or a true foot-man, 
John Perkins dived beneath the table whereon he had lately 
been engaged. “Here,” murmured Perkins, “here will J en- 
sconce myself till my lady has passed by, and then—to bed.” 

There was presence of mind as well as propriety in this 
resolution, but scarcely enough of the former—bad Perkins 
remembered the cause of the lady’s sudden approach, and 
| perhaps not too much of the latter, had he considered the 
probable consequence of this act. The paramount feeling, 
|at any rate, was the immediate necessity for sparing the 
| wanderer’s feelings, and down he went, as we have already 
| said, beneath the table. He succeeded in his object; one part 
| of it at least, was accomplished; the lady saw him not; nei- 
ther did he see any more of the lady, who rushed to the 
| door, drew it towards her with breathless haste, and ere 
John Perkins had recovered from his astonishment, the key 
| was turned outside, the fair warden had vanished, and he, a 
isecund edition of “loyalty confined,” remained incarcerated 
in the royal ante-chamber. 

Who would not envy the position of the footman, prisoner 
| though he was, with no softer couch than the cedar floor, no 
jeasier pillow than the leg of a table! He felt proud of the 
chance which cunstituted him the guardian uf her majesty’s 
slumbers; he feit, too, that his own personal importance was 
}enhaneed, and communed, doubtless, with himself, like a 


| 


| loyal cavalier described in the old song, with whom he in- 
|| stituted a comparison— 


} 








Se 








| 
| “I’m in this cabinet locked up, 
| Like some high priced Margarite.” 


| In short, Almaschar’s visions were less wild, less extrava- 
|| gant, than those of the enraptured, yet imprisoned Perkins, 
|| and thus, alternating between hope and fear, he passed the 
| night in chaos of expectation. 

! We could expatiate much on a subject so fraught with 
‘pew for speculation, but this we generously leave to our 
| readers, observing mercly that a fragment from John Perkins’ 


| diary has fallen into our hands, which we purpose some day 
|to make public. The morning came at length, and with it 
'the footmon’s release, with the cause of his detention ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of the lady’s maid of Lady ——, 
|| who performs the ceremony of unlocking the door by deputy. 
i Yet, though every promise was made to keep the story a 
| secret, this fared no better than the other secrets, and served 
|| 28 “laughter for a week, and a good jest forever,” to her ma- 


| jesty, and the court at the breakfast table the following mora- 
ing. 


j 











ADVERSITY. 


Adversity is the trial of principle. Without it a mae 
hardly knows whether he is an honest man. 


SOCIETY. 

Disagreeing in little things and agreeing in great ones, is 
what forms and keeps up a commerce of society and friend- 
ship, among reasonable men, and among unreasonable mea 
breaks it. 
























































































































} rected: 


maker of the defective shoe. It gives us pleasure to state | 
'thata Mr. Nob was meant, not Snob:—Mr. Sneb’s work 1s | 


PKRESS.—AN ESSAY. 


- ” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADVENTURES OF A Bac HELOR. 


TH i 


Original. 


not surpassed in A.serica.” | 
This class of tie puulic press is free, truly: free to say | 


e " . ee ae as . Fe ee tor , ober . , oO assus- 
OF all the liberties of this free country, no one 1s so Off€N) and do what it will—to conde. a private ene.wy, Or assas 


























THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


“We made a typogtaphical error ia the name of the) by his lifea doctrine which alone bears the stamp of divinit 
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Baltimore, Sept. 1838. <cea 


HARPERS-FERRY SCENERY, 
From the Free Presa. 


I would advise visiters who generally pass through Har. 


pers-Ferry, during the autuma:! months, and who are fond 


of the sublime, romantic, ind picturesque secnery of our 














country, to tarry one day at this ro uc little Vallage— 
Nature, during the fall moots particululy, is so variegated in 
the appearance of its mountaia verdure, that when contrasted 
sith the gray rock mingled g ithe riuny colored forest 
oliage, it has the most happy picasing cilvet which the 
inagination can possibly picture to the mind, 

Independcat, however, of it tural advantages to interest 
the visiter, there is here a Nai j rary cor the fabricg. 
tion of small aris, consist ot Slecket and Patent Rifle 
sstablishments. [ understand that the Government inanufae- 
tures something like twelve thousand stand of Maskets and four 
or five thousand stand of Ril nnaaily, complete for ger. 
vice. The facility and simplicity eiceted by: machinery in 


| 


boasted, as that of the freedom of the press. “Peak and) inate an houest man. Lf one of tose important ignera- 
valley” reverberate it, until the sound sells into a tremen nuses is sued, iutinidated Justice is apt to lean to him; is he 
dous roar, and sweeps every thing belure it lise a harrican is ¢ancd jor bis isaportmence, his brethren of a like grade, 
Truly, then, the press is t liberty yar plist sn pyclplag hi ad ery against the ruidianly offender. 
what it plea -tor no power muy ¢ a idl. Ja, it isan lap thing tu be an cc it matters not 
Yet we would inquire, ts in this o Mug supreaucy itimay bet id rit of the slicet—to be of the 
consi-ts the liberty of the press? AL paraiount auto , i i Li tubenoscd apprentice winces under 
may act wit it restraint: Robe picgre mba be said to lia he last tu iis Hicster, ds iree tac day ailer, washes 
been th rot his country’s ! . ne h Ce, ii i, abd as then at liberty to strike lus 
thea. nding they were dictated by th bl e}hut jssty w7H term “a Hithy aanic,” or to brave 
hi w the same prin tole, tur aw shert p add, dit i u j ‘ 
wie! champion of freedom. But th botect , tions consider.tion,—-and there 
Pea rotons of tempests, wiast in time, 7 plice |}j ld @: rov.ia reiui tian. We do not think one 
to i: mitral of 4 mm: bat o 1 the ¢ or ti malt of tho Wasa W t isclves editurs, are entitled to 
st t be fell, be it is etFectu r dod brutaeriuod { raternl we Cannot perceive tat the 
ag ‘ wilh on mce, ap yp! torn by the wih routtguacs my) tud rob , vests a aidan Witih addi- 
ra, re too apt toapply a remedy In aot r¢ toad wisdoua Vielucs—or taal ous tabitually a black 
tr: ‘ ' in guarding their heads from ruino: alles! seard, can taas be una tj Atiue iay come, When 
re> plan of smothei ing themselves under it be Coubaauall y b Ouily toy to Cuito ol t put align jor lia 
ot! ol tyranny. oration, aud Gowse to cn@ousase those Conccras, which 
T ) our country, is surcly a powerful engine—a_ 4 Ms iborty, ond at the same tac use it as 
lev ular constraction, and is py ito puhacua L tiha tu sis oa y Vilar peraltoins. Much Icioral Is 
of Irom the metropolis on the seabord, to the jecded Lac aia a deua.ea vasabuud in tae street, is 
obscure vil in the western wilds, its propelling power ts nu regarded | ) nig aoe tae bystanders: 
resorted to in every description of maanuloete At the} gut shuuid ibe tiapocn to be th i 9 of an anony- 
head of the list, Qwhieh canverg do ds, like an due |) aaous paper. i vty R S. 
verted pyranid) there are certainty iiay honora je estab An edi id BS Cuppa, Ma hicul, aid wouest, Gand 
lishiacnts: those that mie del the o pod and the vy at,—which Te ul shacd suit ts 9d ) We) “ee GHIZCHS O 
throw up the pure ore oi long accumulited wisdom, and pie y WVialie i, acibacs ivat Yen Ww) hor public 
fashion the heart to noble deeds and louc-t purposes. And prejudt Cdii ull ) we. rel la Olly Lite Coliduc 
yet those few splendid edifices, hic the minds of Cato and | tors of tie p vats iveeduun cuuid never be sha co, uur the 
Cicero, are often opposed and paralized by pusillanimous yertics of tue peopl subverted. But am tue course ot 
nutabers. Inferior artizans imitate the: in the embellish: tye, saould ab ridormaion hak place, tus Vaualed treedou 
ment of the exteiior of their articles, wich ultimately are) of tie press atc Wot oaly becua. a curse to dis abusers, bug 
worthless, and prove to be no more than dastardly partizans,  (orieitits values iu tue es teal ai mi ligaant peogle. 
or lasignificant pedagogues, : a = 
As we descend the scale, this engine still remains imma- rh: 
Veit ¥ ia ie Vy 
culate in its appliances, ‘Tle heart and head are soon leit to 
the exclusive supervision of more capacious proprictors. I ee bais 
stoops to furbish up such articles for the market stall, as arc = 
most likely to command the readiest s Its sign over the —— 
entrance, is a budget of contrarieties, displaying all the co. A few evening Liact with a trio of dactriaal pr 
Jors of the prismatic rainbow. Within, iastead of the formas sors-—wit a ra $ tcltcul, To sinsih uot decide 
tion of philosophers, sages, and pocts, are ious y de ist the arregan o! tnt 
play: 1 tot eye, tiie frail masks Ot Cil u filifto ju Oliilys; buls 
qui imlie attorneys, dancing \ a - ee 1 discovered 
sel i host of ot! sy an One ¢ W lou li ’ VOCH aU filue 
is + maverted Into, for Id. i val Views 
pair i 1p bad cnt secon .- i icl For a fey ine In ¢ i i v i iional was a 
shil! : * Martha's pastebourd |i vc the best bea-) suuud of i i ' hasiy tol 
ver: \ tea: Mi ibbs, the b no-vlek in the city ime Low lia ) 4 and 
an r Beas’ ale, the aest in ercation. This low, but Le foot | i coi on 
pow ss of tlie press, is not o to convert the ire it { d ria 
bad inte good, bat with a fou: of 1 n, turn what is seriptuiat i sanicd 
go xi to ioorible. Th oust not on 3 b paid by tlic Mi U Walkall € i i ft lecu du 
smuceler and impostor, but the indastriou id honest must drive. 
pay tor prot ction. Let me ask, i ’ t btae cx 
In an eastern city, a Mr. Snob, shoemaker, by dint of fru.) dium and pei ; r rel! 
gality cmassed a considerable fortuae: bis uicrit procured | gious coll y? ‘Pru y t tu cvi- 
him castom, and on it he depended 1 Continuance of pros sure others, ore, bai i Aa} fot lo practise ot 
perity. Eee long, a Mr. Last resolved to inake a fortune to he same pricipl wey it i 
in the same line, but not by the same meins. Tle sought » We sc ud i s, du we as 
press of the right calibre, paid liberally, and was puifed | diligently s n i) ‘uuusiy t 
enori: vusly. The moLuey Was Cx ictly What the censor need-) “east the beam « 7 \ care ully 
ed, and he conceived a plan to coinpe! Mr. Snob to contri-! endeavor to 1 . r brotuer’s ey 
bute something likewise. ‘The fullowing oblique puff, and! We conden thei doin iu anilit 
thrust direct, appeared the next day: “luc ladies who d ily or does nut Ofigiiutes the views wud 
pron nade —— street, wre the imost beautiful we ever be-. actions we repochend ha : py witem dutiugence us, al 
held. ‘Phey have receatly been so pr ttuily decked about) though its eviecuecs 5 “Pinreisie thow ait 
the fect, that we were led to in juire ty m whence such arti excusable O iis: My Wal t judy ist} lur Wuere- 
cles came Our astonishinent. and pleasure knew no bounds,, in thou judgest 2 1 wenuimest thyself for thoa | 
on learning that those splendid shoes were the manufaeture | that jucgest dvest tie s ” 
of our fellow towasman, Mr. Last! By the way, we marked Vieir ductri: in their esti i,is no doubt both true | 
one lady who walked alone, and received no attention from |! and beautiful. ‘Vue dvctriae, whieh Z deduce from serip- 
any one: the cause of this we inquired into, and soon ascer-!! ture, is to thea ugliness aud elormity. "They may err in 


tained that one of her shoes had burst, and her little toe was || judgment, so may [, aud the sume ‘uilidility would attach it 
allexposed. We felt indignant at the conduct of the faith-| to any human arbiter. Where then is the judge? I answer, 
Jess manufacturer, whose name is Snob, and hereby recom-|| the life. The life is the only sure test, and he, who is tread 
mend all to go to Last.” ‘This had the desired effect: Mr. ing in the steps of Him who went about doing good, who 
Snob called without delay, gave money to the omnipotent }) is fulfilling ali the precepts of the gospel, and thereby, 


func ionary, aud the next moraing the error was thus cor- seeking an assimilation to his Divine exemplar, shows forth 


tent in an eastern ¢ 




















the fabrication of sinall aris, is padecd surprising.—The fae 
cility of turning the steck and barrcl, and also ke {ting in the 
lock, exhibits Ina u degree the wondertul advance made 
in operative mechanics. ‘The pris of curiosity 
exists in the eurtons and doxter y ch operates 
so rapidly on the part of the uvcn which it is ap 
plied. ’ 

Alter visiting the Armorics, ve w fy t you toanum. 
ber of eminenees in thes ity of the village, from whieh 
scenery of the mest stilt C, vecut 1, int resting char. 
acter will mect the vi Vath We would first 
induce you to ascend “Cainp-LP os fa its ascent asthe 
Free Chareh. ‘Phe vi rom tl of tis venerable 
looking fabric, in an custora ciscvetion, is soleudid and impo- 
sing toa high degree. ‘To vou it, the Shonandoah River 
comes tambhing and foaisine inc cascades along the 
base of the Bine Ri eres G i k rouen Waters of 
the Poter “nto othe view. As she clides on in 
rapids, occasioned by £ whi here obstruct hor current, it 
bears a sonth-exstein dircetion, until inocuediately in front. 
The two rivers then fori a meant fi on in an eastern 
course, preserving the aime ce scarl itance as far 
as the eye can follow its meanderings. Allert » junction of 

» 


two rivers, it bears the mas 
Che: 


waters with the Bay. cenery Continues 





along its urse as (arias the ey fullow it, beauti- 
lly g liatels at the point of junctioa on the Mary- 


land shore, the gray and ancient looking pile of precipitous 
rocks, known as “Pinnacle Rock,” raises it broad fortress 





tlie beautiful 





like front, inviestic:illy, from the niargi 


girt of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, whieh here spreads 
























uself like a girt of silver along its bose. This stupendous 
battloment of Nutare is raised to the height of perhaps from 
250 to 390 fect abuve the level of the Potomue. The scene 
ix traly ¢ .und presents an appearence net dissimilar fiom 
the noted Rocks of Gibraltar. 

The mind, alter ruminating aw! his grand fabric of 
nature, will assist tee eye and fiad objects immediately be 
yond the Pinnicle R ty glidden the vi Ficre the 
monutain scenery, in the direction of Bultiore — begins, by 

resenting a succession of hees ‘attine oat from the 
umain lind tothe river ou bot! Batti I cryland shores 
rifts rich var of pronutain forest tress, mingled 

gand hanging over the numerous piles of pre ipitous rocks 

ich are here prod nipple varicties, and whieh 
when contrasted with the hnes of the foliage, must 
iwavs effect that this peculiar kind of 





mountain see eye passes 





qt ft a ee 4 ‘ 
he view Is again changed; 


a little fart! the range of 
vision is bound on both shores by a continuation of the Blue 
Ridge and other adj.eent hills, antil earried to the utmest ex- 


etic 
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? 


when fine open c!tivations ap- 









ear, dotting the bzek ground, with winte Gelds looking out 
‘rom green woods; and the silvery threadings of the Potomac 
reflect beautifa seenery that long sprc.d over the pro- 


. . . cof 
ninenecs that rollto her margin and stand out in bold relief 


of the romantic bearties along the Pofemuec. 
teps of the Free 
Church, we would point out for your second vicw, that gained 


from “Jeferson’s Rock.” It overlooks the south-eastern por 


After the prospect witnessed from the 


nn 


tion of village. The Blue-Ridge limits its ‘ront view, by 
immediately commencing from the mzrgin of the opposite 
shore of the Shenandoah River. Although the extent of view 
'is limited by a presentation of the nort-west side of the 
Blue Ridge, yet we hazard the assertion that it presents on? 
| among the most beautiful natural prospevts in the world. 
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The beauti! ul scencry here presented by ‘the Blue- Ridge, is 
highly picturesque. From its base to its summit, to the extent 
of one and a half miles along the course of the Shenandoah, | 


it offers a variety of light and shade, rock and forest trees- 
colored foliage of which contrasts delightfully with | 
the bright gray of the rock which lay peeping from among 
the rich capairison of autuinnal bea To the south-west, 

the Shenandoah is seen meandering to the distance of one or 


uties. 


two miles. when it is lost in the bluffs which follow its course || 


by curving to the West. ‘T’o the eastward the scenery on the 


Loudoun shore still pre 
Promincnees which jut from the Ridge to the shore of the 


a continuation of hill and 


erves its beauty and interest. ‘The 


Potomac, enriches the scenery by 
vale, rock and with here and there a cultivation 


to gladd ti 


The next view is ¢ ined froma peigboring height, called 
“Magazine Hill ‘Puc scenery will bear a sameness to that 
before del reds Cousequently it needs only to mentioned 
one of the caiinenees frou, which the unsurpassed beauties of 


a part of our fick, rou .tie mount Lin 
It is perhaps My, di ever there ean be fuund 


surpass or equ ll the 


secnery can be seen 


scencry to 
t to be secu trom these eminenccs. 
FIFELLOW. 


gazine. 
ON THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
To the momentous subject of ecucation, the attention of 
all those Is direct J forward 
the emunci,aion of thetr country women. But when I 


with lhe pe to 


speak of « neation, P do mot mein that fiimsy cover for ig. 


norance whichis cell d instruction in fushionable boarding 
schools, nor do Tiveina proficicucy in the arts of music and 
paintins, even in tose rare justances where any thing like a 

knowl »of them is attained. No—the ecuca- 


compet nt 


tion we want, is that moral teaching which is capable o 


bringing the mis ya pure and healthy state, and which 
while it strengt! 
the imagination, 
to reason. 

WT 


It is generally contenc 






undorstanding, imposes no check on 


x such as iy render it subservient 





1, that theagh women have more 


quickness of perception, and mere readiness of apprehension, 
they have less steadiness than men; that this constitution 
renders them ineapable of serious stady, and that it is con 


sequently useless to tevel tem what they can never learn. 
I must confess’ that wonen in general deserve to be thus 


characterized, but T utterly deny thit the rale is of univers.1 





application, There is as much vari ty in the natural ¢ tpaci- 
ties of women us of men. Et is the want of a proper cdi 
tion which has rc d them, cliss, to one uuiloris ais 
inferior stendard. In the ccilte-t) childhood we do nat 
that girls are in any measure b » boys. DT siould 
they are generally saporior, Sol as the sisters and 
thers in a fuinily continue to be edueated together, t 
ters gon rally mnahke the vreatest | ress. In soins 
also where vitls and | 3 are ass Id toscther in cl: 
and instructed in elis-ical Hiterature, the etils ave aluiost in- 
variably more iatcliizent than boys of the same age, an 
even those sone y 

tis not therefore, frou any want of natural capacity t! 
women become superficial thinkers, and et reasons 
ers. Tlic fact is, they are never t rat to think, and = thie: 
mental powers fre:a disu lutely die of Inattenttou. 
Their iiinds are never exercised; indeed, I doubt whethit 


nen know what 





one in fiity aimone-t well educated { 





effort of the mind really is. Vhe greatest intelleetuil ex 
cise th y are aceusto d to, is a mere effort of ineinory, a: 
Consists in the repetition of a certain number ot ver 

or French fables, or detached portic 
these Cin} loyment 
Imaginitions, the mind has pr yperly nothing to do. Memory, 
althoush 2 usetal handinaid to fc 
and the error (crror not confi 
makin menirs t 
the future importance of 


ns of chronology. With 


aud annoying to youthiul! 





rning, is not a mistress, 
temale educat 


r hus often a fatal cffect o: 





who have turned their attention 





to literature, have gene: 


had along and painful course o 





education to commence for themselves afier their school day 
were over; rendercd the inore difficult from the absence ot 
any foundation or the obstruction of 
are woncn in cene 





a false one. For what 





plishment? Take ninety-nine women out of one hundred, 
and what do they know? 
they dance, they speak French, read Italian, and they make | 


parses and work ings: It is true, they are professedly in. | 


structed in “history, geography, and the use of the glubes,”| 
and some other branches of knowledge, in the better class 


and combine the chain of events, to look for the causes }| 


iui) of) 


ught, but the most frivolous accom. || 


They sing, they play, they draw, |! 


: DEVOTED TO POLITE er eet SCIENCE, ARD THE ARTS. 





lof boarding schools, and by governesses at t home. But Tet us s || 


examine these boasted acquirements. What principles are 
they taught? How are they made to apply facts, to study || 


which have led to great changes in civil or religious institu- || 
’ -* i , I 
lions; to examine, compare, and apply the records of past | 
events to the state of things as they now exist? 








OBLIGATION TO LITERATURE, | 
The facetious Tom Hood says: “I will here place on re- 
coid my own obligation to literature: a debt so immense, as 
lie that of nature, by death itself. 1 
owe te it something mere than my earthly weliare.  Adriit, 
early in life, upon the great waters—as pilotless as Words- 
woith’s blind boy afloat in the turtle s 
to shipwreck, it was, that, in default ¢ 


not to be concealed, 


shell—ir I did not come 
of parental or fraternal 
guidance, 1 was rescued, like the ancient mariner, by guar- 
cian spirits—“each one a lovely Jight””—who stuud as beacons 
tomy course. Tafirm health, and a mstaral love of reading, 
happily threw me, instead of worse secicty, into the company 


of poets, philosophers and sages, to me good angles and min- 


| isters ol grace. 


From these silent instructers—who ofien do more than 


poral 
such monitors—no importunate 


iuthers, und always more than god-fithers, jor our tem 
and spiritual interests—tiom 
tutors, teasing mentors, mural tiskmasters, obtrusive advisers 
harsh Censors, or weerisume Jecturers—buat delightiul 
cates, [learned sometiiag of the divine, and more of the 
human religion, 


usso- 


T , - p ' 2 ' 34 

ney weie tay interpreters in tue beautiful 
and my guide a 
oO Nature, They 


house ol Gud! 


inong the delectable mountains 
reiorined my p-cjudices, chastened iy 
passious, tempered iny heart, purified iny tastes, elevated my 
mind, 


und dirceted my aspirations. Twas Tost in the chaos 


of indigested problems, false theoric 


luiptlises, bewildering doubts —w 


=, crude fancies, obscure 


bright intelligen 


dariness, lise a new cre- 


hen these 
cles Called iny mental world cut of 
ation, and gave it “two great lights,” Hope and Memor ¥—tiic 
past jor a tivon, and the future jor a sun:” 

te have I 

*, and Joyous thoug!) ts 

Aud thas, from day io day, my bitte boat 





Hence have f gental seasons—h 


Ssueoth Passious, sioolh disconrs 





Rocks in the harbor—lodgiag p aceably. 
is 1 ewith them, ond eterual praine— 
Phe poets—wio on enrtii have made us heirs 
Of truth an’ pare detigut, by heavenly rays! 
Gul mightuay name b nenmibe rel tuiong theirs, 


How gladly would fend my mortal day! 


REMEMBERED KINDNESS. 








From the Preshuterian. 
s ye age young traccsman having incauticns]) 
iven the for a bill of considerable amount, just belore 
i business, found linscl! awkardly situated; for the 
bwes a bad one, and soon after it was returned. By this 
nsuction he lost alnost all his ready money at the pricise 
vheu he mo.t needed it; to such straits was he driveut 
twos arrested three t sinone day, ‘Phe last time he {cl; 
very dtspiudted; it scemed as iv all his exertions — re useless 
jsonmand rain stared lignin the face. In this) dileumna 
( ted by a kind hearted friend whom knows 
wd t had happened to make iia look so nis. 
if told ver that? Was “uti cut up,” fort | 
rested for i mn pounds, whea he had bat five pounds 
i @guinea in the world, 
) ver wind,” d she, “we are doing pretty well, sit 
with the offecr, and give him a gliss @ale, while Tran 
nd ieteh you the ten pou 1s you wat.” 


Away she ran, and ina short tine returned wit) the money 


ty 
the young u 


thos extrieating ides aan from his diilieulty. 
The sudcen changes of this uncertain world often raise up 


In a little 


ian lost her husband, whe 


icy and pull down another, when least expected. 
ime alter, the kind heaited wa: 
ied leaving her very poorly provided for; but the ready assis. 
fance 


e had given to the young trades:an had secured her 


a ricnd who never became unmindiul of the service she had 
endered him. 

not been 
save been ruined forever; for had 


little prospect of holding up 


for that ten pounds,” said he, 


“Ilad it “I might 


been cast into prison at! 
that tine, there would have been ! 
iny head alter. 

The tradesman abundently prospered, and the poor widow | 
and her daughter are at this present time living rent ftee in || 


ahouse which is his preperty, receiving those attentions | 
which are are as creditable to his gratitude and liberality, as || 
\| they are grateful to those to whom they are manifested. 

In a world wherein acts of kindness on the one hand, 


grateful remembrance of them on the other, ere not saolagh 


fing. Let no man undervalue it. 


‘tain stock, and then write it up. 


' on the back of a tortoise. 


i 
— } reign long; but even a slight relief from a violent disease of 
! late years, will be beneficial to the body politic. -Cin, Chren-. 
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to is met with, it is im well to record such instances of them 
as fall within our knowle:' ge and observation. 

“The liberal soul shall be made fat; and he that watereth 
shall be watered also himself.” 





PAINE AND THE BIBLE. 
“About twenty years ago,” says one, “passing the house 


|where Thomas Paine boarded, the low window was open, 
and seeing him sitting close by, I stepped in. Seven or eight 
| of his friends were present, whose doubts and his own he was 
|endeavoriug to remove, by a long talk about Joshua comman- 


ding the sun and moon to stand still: and concluding by de- 
nouncing the Bible as the worst of books, and it had occa- 
and bloodshed, than any other book 
and was believed only by fools and knaves. 
Here he paused: and while he was replenishing his tumbler 
with his favorite brandy and water, a person asked Mr. Paine 
if he ever was in Scotland? The answer was ‘yes,’ ‘So 


sioned more mischief 
ever printed, 


have I,’ continued the speaker, ‘and the Scotch are the great- 
Bible L ever met; it is ther? school book; 
their houses and churches are furnished with Bibles, and if 


est bigots about the 


they travel but a few miles from home, their Bible is always 
their companion, yet in no other countiics where IT have 
travelled, have I seen the people se comfortable and happy. 
Their poor not are in such abject poverty as 1 have seen in 
other countrics. 

By their bigoted custom of going to church on Sundays, they 
save the wages which they earn through the week, which, in 
other countries that I have visited, are generally spent by me- 
chanics, and other young men in taverns and_ frolicks, on 
Sundays; and of all the foreigners who land on our shores, 
none are so much sought after for servants, and to fill places 
You rarely find them 
in taverns, the watch house, the alms house, bridewell or pri- 
son. Now if the Bible is so bad a book, thuse who use it 


where trust is reposed, as the Scotch. 


would be the worst of people: but the reverse is the case.’ 
This was a sort of argument Paine was not prepared to an- 
swer, and a historical fact which could not be denied: so, 
without saying a word, he lilted a candle from the tab'e and 
wilked up stairs. His desciples slipped out one by one, and 


ivit the speaker and wyself to ensey the scene.” 


COM MO N SENS é. 
tis said by Lord Bucon, that this old fashioned quality, 


“tho? no science was fairly worth the seven.” 


Our readers are aware that it has appeared but little in “good 


| society” for the last five years, since about the period of the 


Veto. Whether that act had a moral as well as finan- 
cial effeet, is uncertain. But during this period, it has been the 
They have appeared in all manner 
In education, a 
upon the classics; in religion, perfectionism, with a 


very harvest of humbugs. 
of shapes, and for all manner of purposes. 
awa 
thonsand other wild notions; in government, the experiments 
trom A to W; in metaphysics, phrenology and animal magnet. 
ism; in medicine, steam doctoring; in law, reforms; ii com- 
ineree, fancy stocks; in things in general, abolition, mobs, 
and release of punishinent; in literature, the greatest of all 
by which all the rest live, the noble aud illustr:ous art of puf- 
It has made nearly all the 
great men of the prescnt day, and will make thousands more. 
The periodical press conducted by editors and printers, is the 
great putent manufactury of great and never to be forgotten 
It is a perfect 
Docs a 
fle is instantly written down 


nen. It needs no socicty to keep it going. ' 
example of perpetual motion and resistless power. 
Divine want a congregation? 
the most learned among the pundits, and the most cloquent 
Fee the printer 


Does a man want to go to Congress? 


among orators. Is phrenology false or truc? 


and you can find out. 


' Get his biography written and fee the printer to publish it. 


Get a friend to criticise 1" 
censuring severely the passages in which you are supposed 
to fall short of Scott or Fielding, and regretting that such im- 


Have you written a silly novel? 


' perishable genius should be obscured by such faults in morals. 


Do you want to speculate, get somebody to write down a cer 
In fine, Puffing is the great 
humbug upon which all the rest stand—as the earth stands 
‘This however, is episodical. 

We meant to say that these are goud indications that com-. 
We heard noth- 


mon sense is getting to be more fashionable. 


ang in the North of Phrenology, nothing of Animal Magnei- 


ism, little of Abolition, little of fancy stocks, little of Van 
Burenism, in fact, little of any of the great follies which have 


| been overrunning the community. The people seem to be tired 


out, if we judge either by the press or conversation, it being 
forever kept at fever heat. Comnon sense will probabiy not 


icle. 
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; a Si nei ‘ee ly: gry ia rs ay - SU ics 
|| daughter indeed—he wants my house, and he wants my | life in consequence take place. But then, when itis consid. 
|| farm, but——Julia, come here I say girl, come here this in-| ered what a rascal we should again have amongst us; that he 
|, was executed for having mardered a gitl whom he had 


Original. stant;—-what’s the meaning of all this; who sent that ee 
ied \ tinent young coxcomb to me, to know if I had any objection | abused; and that, were he to be restored life, he would proba. 


Mother, ‘twas thon my infant head | i | : . . “ 
Didst pillow on thy gentle breast, \|\to his marrying my Julia? Now take your hands from your | bly murder somebody else: when all these things are coolly 


And lay me on my cradle bed } eyes, and clear yourself out of my sight directly, and mind I considered, I own it is my opinion, that we had better pro» 
And gently soothe me to my rest. los) won girl if I hear any more of this, you'll wish you had | ceed with the dissection.” With these words he plunged the 
'|never scen your father.” The poor affrighted girl fled from knife into the breast of the carcase, and precluded at ones 


i the presence of the old man w.th only one determination in | all dread of future assassinations or hopes of future Tepens 


MY MOTHER. 





Ab! mother dear, “tis thee [ love, 
I'll never leave thee for another; 





es ; sipuchcioosecsapencceteaghe I her heart, that of marrying the man_ she loved. She could i tance. 
sini ieee ncecaaimeel maccy. |/not tell how, or where, or when it was, but this she could | 
—————S— tell, that she loved Arthur Brandwell, and could never love | WAGERS. . 
HARVEY HAXDCASTLE. | nor marry any one else. || Our novel and essay writers are, in general, very sever 
eae | A friend of old Harvey’s undertook, one day, to expostulate ‘on the custom of deciding disputes in conversation oh 


a ‘with him upon the subject of refusing his daughter to as Undoubtedly this practice, when it tends to supercede argy. 

; oe. : || worthy a young man as Arthur had always been; he repre-| ment, is very absurd; but a person who will assert a fact, yet 

Race pomp Pallad. )sented him as ene of the best of young men, and more re-| when that tact is controverted refuse te stake some trifling 

Old Harvey Hardcastle lived somewhere in the neighbor. } spected than any other in the vicinity. The old fellow stood | sum on the truth of it, sceins to expect the company should 

hood of Rockville; he was a man of tolerable abilities and 1 with both hands thrust into his trowsers pockets, his head a put a greater confidence in his judgement or memory than 

education; but not the least important feature in the forma- little on one side, and with one of the pare knowing glances | he does himself. There isa story told of a man who, on 

tion of his character, was an excessive fondness for money. ‘of his haz:l eye, he listened until his neighbor had finished— | persisting in asserting the veracity of some improbable a4. 

No matter how acquircd, or what stratagems were made use then turning upon his heel, “Umph,” said he, “ey common | venture he was relating, was asked by one of the company 

of to get it within his grasp, if a man had not the needful, fellow can starve my daughter; but he sha’nt do it. I can | jf he would bet any thing on the truth of it: “No,” he re 
in this old gentleman's eye he was ex oflcio reprobated. Old | regulate the concerns of my family myself, and I say that plied, “I will not bet upon it, but I’ll sweart to it.’ 

Harvey was like a great many old people in this world; he that fellow shall not have my daughter; he’s too poor.” But | 

thought as he had lived a good while in it, he knew more, that fellow did have his daughter, and that in less than two | eine, 








than any person could tell him; and he always measured a | weeks afterwards; and the parson tied the knot as tight as a All people want to be extremely rich, and few, very 
man’s good sense and judgment by the length of time he old Harvey had been looking at him. Arthur Brandwell took | proportion, can have that pares seis now “ a ae 
had lived, This old gentleman had a daughter that we here | as good care of his wife as Mr. Any-body could have done; | by einai. ustiosel Maite runsiving “ shia 
beg leave to introduce as Miss Julia Verona Hardcastle, a | and she went to church on Sunday just as _ satisfied, and benefits from Plutus, it seeems to be a duty incumbent on 
vame in which old Harvey prided himself exceedingly; and, as happy, as though she had been a nabob’s bride. Old that literary branch of the disappuinted to present as man 
next to his money, she held her place in his affections., Harvey saw the loving couple at church; he bit his finger rom for cneiidiben ts tanita te ait enaiens t “4 
Now Julia was not what might be expeeted from her being | nails and went home to make his will; hs sent his servant ‘foe ‘ is - 


the child of such a parent: she was intelligent and amiable, | for the agent of the Colonization Society, and a lawyer, a | ee ee all “er 
and as dear a girl as ever an unworthy father was blest with. | lawyer’s clerk, and a witness. “Now,” says he, “Pll fix vem ae a th 1s cheese Jy tear d either by a 
Well, there were young men in that neighborhood, as there ! both:” and, seizing a mug of ale, he drank it off nda lit a pro pac rie on i li posi 2¢ sn it a upon, 
are in cvery other, and quite a respectable number of them |segar. The agent came, and so did the attorney, the at- | "ies cae ene? * re cia a ail cor ages yee ess, 
were to be found every evening at the house of Harvey | torney’s clerk, and the witness, Bot the attorney’s clerk was Poe it nsf ws : om Bonners ‘ 1e exceedingly rich ae with a 
Hardeastle. Some of them, like the old gentleman, had mo | sent of in great speed for a pliysician; the attorney held old | visit. Phe first Lord Halifax, although, by poetic license, 
ney, and some had none. And of all that train the one that  Harvey’s head; the agent bathed his temples with vinegar; ipeeeenenien as being 

Julia loved the most was the one who had the least. But | the witness ran off for the parson, and the servant for old | 
love, somchow or other, 1s a curious kind o’ thing, and it soon | Harvey’s daughter. | was no Creesus: or where he so, he was the only one. None but 
found its way to this fair one’s heart, without a single cent of | In less than one hour the heterogenous assembly stood | himsclf, of all the followers of Apollo, seem to have risen 


cash to recommend it; and she, like every other girl that | around old Harvey’s bed, and in less than another, a picce of above mediocrity in point of fottune, and very few have even 
|, attained to that humble state. 


* Himself as rich as fifty Jews,” 


ever really and truly loved, regarded nothing but the object | crape was seen swinging at old Harvey’s door. 
| - . 


of her affections: even self, darling self, (no trifling thing in | apr Pree | In our own time, a little observation will convince us, that 

a woman’s eye) that on any other occasion must be foremost | seypediiphents. nancial | few bright productions have flowed from the pens of enore 

and uppermost was entirely forgotten. How often it is, FRAGMENTA, || mously wealthy writers. Some degree of indigence, indeed, 

that woman will give up earthly good, and risk her very VIRTUE AND VICE. | seems necessary as a spur to genius. 

hopes of heaven—aye, perhaps sacrifice them too—at the | Casuistry is not a favorite science 1m the present age, else || Weare told that Petrarch would not espouse his Laura, when 

shrine of love. We have digressed; but beg pardon. i the following questions respecting the exact limits of virtue H a widow, lest possession of the object of his verse might 
We have said old Harvey had moncy,and he was determined | and vice might be submitted to a modern Suarex, or a Bellar- | danip his poetic fire. Most assuredly this consideration 

his son-in-law should have money too. His opinion was not at i mine, without impropriety. | ought to prevent some of the brightest of our modern writers 

all concealed upon the subject, for he had an hundred times | In what consists precisely the virtue of humanity? There | from wishing for 20,0001. prizes in the lottery. 

remarked, that he had no notion at all of a poor destitute be || are many persons existing, sho, setting aside every precept |, Poverty is longer lived than wealth. For one suicide, who 


ing coming to his house and marrying his daughter. He | of religion, would actually and literarlly suffer more pain by | from “embarrassed circumstances,” plunges into the Thames, 
regarded poverty as the greatest of all crimes, and one that | refusing to relieve a wretch in actual distress, than by depri- | how many hundreds perish by the pleasant and tardy, but 
. ’ ’ ° 7 | . . ee 

inc!uded every other. “T's be poor,” he said, “was to be for- | ving themselves of the sum of money necessary for that re- || sure and certain, poison of exquisite cookery. 


saxen by heaven and earth; if a poor wretch, cursed by the lief. Do these persons acquire any additional merit in the || It was the observation of a physician, who was remarkable 
paralytic, poverty founda place ia the infernal regions, it was sight of heaven, by luxuriously indulging their own inclina-| for his practice in cases of insanity, that the South-Sea year 
as much as he deserved or could expect.” tions? had supplicd him with an amazing increase of patients, but 

We presuppose thatevery couple go through a volume of — Where shall we fix the exact point of viec in the article | that among them all there was not one whosc delirium was 


courtship before they enter into any arrangement towards their | of intemperance? Shall the puling sinner, who grows con-| bronght on by the loss of his money; they were all tobe 
. . . : . ° : rie | = ° s ! 

indissoluble union in the bonds ot matrimony; and we will dis-) fused and ridicalons after three glasses of port, be liable to a numbered among the fortunate stock sellers. 

pense with the formality of giving theirs in detail; for courtship: | more severe @ensure hereafter, than that jolly fellow who) ‘The purses of the apparently wealthy are frequently as ill 

always uninteresting tu all but the parties cerned, || ew: a ttilaan : eee : || ; se eines 
ie Rao sci : oe ‘ m7 concern d, ow al me bottle after wera after bow i who sees his con-| provided as those among the lowest of their interiors. In 
and appear dette ~ ne ee fond affections, than || yival friends totter and sink from their chairs; who, in fine, | short, as the following tale will prove, a man may be ae 
eee eg bh ee 9 PRE "eae ! afier drinking a triamphant farewell bumper over the fallen | tually too great to have a penny in his pocket. About sixty 
suitable time Arthur brandwell and Julia V. ardeus- | ; i : ral , =. " : i > i 4 

a ein acagabaer ts are erona Hardeas i around him, can walk coc lly home, and cast up the weck =| years ago, some alterations were making in a_ part of Ken 
tle, thought they would be married, but not so thought old Har- | aecuunt of his house-keeping without an error before he goes | sington Gardens, and the good cld George the Second used 


wey. These young people had sense enough to know, Unat to bed? Such variation may be found between one erinker) to take pleasure, at times, in overlooking the workmen 
respect is due to the aged, and more especially to parents || and another. But who shall settle whether the sin be actual-|! Ajone these Shere <hanced 4) be an halewitied seem 
a fi 3 rei uti <1 i es por R 1! 5 : 
and had formed the resolution of asking the old gentleman’ \ ly constituted by deprivation of reason, or by indulgence of}| who never could be brought to comprehend why he might 
consent, be the consequences what they might; determining, | appetite? | not be as free with the Kiny, as with any other person for 
° 1.7 = | > as e J ny, as i i ) 
however, that fate should bind them fas ‘ ee | ee | ee Roa , ’ . . : 4 b spn sBie 
etry : ech ibre gst t oan, if they | The casuists might also amuse themselves with settling, 'whom he had been used to work. One dag, finding what he 
ad to trudge through Ife in the midst of misfortune, and || whether the following action should be ranged under the ban- || thonght a proper opportunity, he grinned in the face of his 
eli t yns y overty .. nour. ane { ° . ° ° i a . : e = - 
the unfeeling frowns bestowed on poverty. Old Harvey was | ners of justice or inhumanity. We once had a friend who|! Sovereign, and with great earnestness demanded “something 
“an » 2 " "OU saveog ‘ _- . m m . a - - i \ 
consulted, and old Harvey raved; and ifa fury frowning || studied at a celebrated university; and having a strong pre- || to hiink:” ‘Diastened ut tho botines of the request, yet 
orth his fiery wrath could be imagined, some idea might 





oa : , dilection for antamony, took great pleasure in attending on|| ashamed to deny it, the King mechanica'ly employed both 

be formed of the rage that almost singed the very soul of this || dissections. One evening, he, with many others, were anxi-j/ his hands in search of coin, and finding none, replied with 
aia Pec kk the ee . . i 

most consummate of misers. He kept his hands off—but ously attending the commencement of that operation on the dignity, and his usual German accent, “I have no money 10 

: j > he 4 . a a 7 ; x 

he — that if he ever caught Arthur upon his thres- body of a notorious malefactor, which ley stretched out on the my pockets.’—“Nor I neither,” returned the ideot, “I cast 

hold again, he'd discharge him as quick as hungry troops |i table before them; the surgeon, who had been placing it in a/| think where it is all gone, for my part!” The Sovereign frow” 

would an empty baggage waggon- Old Harvey eyed the young || proper position, turning to the company, adderssed them thus 
man from head to foot as he was retiring,and with a knowing 
shake of the head, and a half-formed smile at what he termed 
his own ‘cuteness, he cried out “he wants my daughter— 








* More consistent, as it proceeded from conviction, but not much more 


“ ; 
se am pretty wine seen from the warmth of the rational, was the answer of the good oid Bishop Latimer. ero 
subject, and the flexibility of the limbs, that, by a controversial conference, been ont-talked by younger divines, 

4 y Brig prea ed by those who were more studied in the fathers, “I cannot talk fos BY 


degree of attention and care, the vital heat would return and" religion,but l am ready to die for it.’ 
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ed at the repartee, which, like many another 
judicial to its maker, and the fool was employed no 
near the palace. 
his buffuonery might hav 





TO AGENTS. 
Those agents, who may have money in their | 


the present volume, are requested to remit it immediately thereafter. 
. 


THE MONUMENT. 
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BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 


22, 1838. 


Epvcation iN Massacuuserts —The statute of Massachu- 





setts compells every town of six thousand inhabitants to es- 
tablish and support a High School; a very good regulation 
jindeed,—one which does eredit to the old state, and is wor- 
thy of being imitated by every state in the union. The 
town of Staunton, which contains upwards of eight thousand 
inhabitants, was recently indicted by the grand jury for not 
complying with the requisitions of the law; and various 
editors, in the exercise of the fregdom of the press which the 
advocates of party assume, abused little Staunton in round 
terms for her neglect, and expressed hopes that she might 
be used up fer her negligence. 
fault-finders made the fuss without much real cause, for in 
the town of Staunton is situated one of the best Academies 
in the country, and several excellent common schools besides. 
We question if there is a location in New England, but is 


Now it happens that these 


| 
sossession at the close of | | 
|find their way into our editorial ‘sanctum,’ there is none for || 


joke, was pre- | About the ear 1802 or °3, a newspaper, in New York, be- |} 
longer | lieved to be the evening Post, invited the curious to visit the || humor in silence for a long time, but finding it to increase, 
Had he lived a couple of centuries earlier, | the battery a little before sunsct, to witness a phenomenon 
e gained him a place about court. i like that of the preceeding evening, when thousands of swal- 


| laws were seen to submerge.” 


| a 


407 


} 
| 


| 








him was sure to have a contrary effect. She bore his ill- 


she adopted a method of reproving him for his unreasonable 

conduct, which had the happiest effect. , 
One day as Zachariah was going to his daily avocation 

after breakfast, he perchased a fine large codfish, and sent it 


Cincinnati cnronicur.—Among the any periodicals that | home with directions to his wife to have it cooked for dinner. 


As no particular mode of cooking it was prescribed, the good 


| which we look with greater anxiety, and with which we | woman well knew that whether she boiled it or made it into 
‘are more highly entertained, than the weekly visits of the | a chowder, her husband would scold her when he came home. 
Cincinnati Chronicle. The editor is 1 man of sound judge | But she resolved to please him once, if possible, and therefore 
' ment, refined taste, and a thorough scholar; and posscsres the |) cooked portions of it in several different ways. She also 
| happy art of presenting almost any subject to his readers | with some little difficulty procured an amphibious animal 


| 


, ae) 
well provided with schools, and regulated upon plans which | 


cannot fail to succeed; we wish we could say as much of 
Maryland, for here the people seem wild about rail roads and 
the like, but as for education, that seems to be a matter of 
but little concern. 
ment of our legislature, does the support aiforded the schools 
of the state, afford. 


What a comment upon the enlighten. 


—_——.— 


Too orp To LEARN.—How many in the sincerity of their 
hearts, and with perfvet eongeniality of feeling, have sup- 
posed themsclves too old to learn, and of cours: refused to 
try. 
in the prime of their life, say with apparent sorrow, “Din too 
It is utter 
for if a men atany time of life is fit for study, it is vhen he 
The truth of the matter is, this 
is congenial with the sluggishness 


We have heard men of not more than forty five years, 


old now, it is too late for me to learn.” lonsense, 


is forty-five, or thereabouts. 
phrase, “too old to learn,” 
of our nature, and thousands have believed it as much as 
they believed in their owu existence. The years anc the 
lives that have been wasted by this false supposition, may 
never be caleuluted; they are gone, but as it is never too late 
to try, we hope many may be indueed to make the exycri- 
ment and test the truth of the matter, before they ery out 
“we are tuo old to learn.” 


Courtovus puenomeNon.—An old and respectable professicnal 
friend of ours, once in‘oruied us of a phenomenon siinilar to 
that given below, He stat d thet, a few years sinee, ¥ hen 
in one of the southern states, (Georgia, we think,) in the fill of 
the year, he was present when a namber of fishermen, vhile 
engaged in drawing their nets for fish, also drew to the store 
from the bottom of the river, hundreds of chimney sw illows. 
They were knotted together; and it was the opinion of cur pro- 
fessional friend, that the swallows were not dead bat merely 
ina torpid state; and that they would, upon the return of 
Warm weather, again assume lie and vigor and leave their 
temporary marine residence. 

The following singular aceenat is from the Kincerhook, 
N.Y. Sentinel, We slould be pleased to hear the opinions 
of the “knowing on 

“Por years past, handreds of Chimney Swallows have foea. 
ted themselves in a ] ity chimney in Kiidcerbook, (N. Y-.) 


/ 


* upon this subject. 


Without any occurrence worthy of remark. But on Satarda; 


evening lust, alter sunsct, they were observed flying in end | 


out a rain water hogshead at the corner of the house, hai 
filled with water. All this time ihere were discovered dead 
or dying in the koeshead ¢ The 
next day not one of the species was to keen seen, although 
many ci therm leve since returned. 

Whet could have led to this suicidal act must remain a 
mystery. The night was cold, being the first accompanicd 
With frost. It should be burne im mind that the lateness ot 
the spring delayed their hatening more than a month; the 


young might herefore be unfit for emigration at this their 
usual time for flight, 


sixteen. 








2 hundred aad 





in such a fascinating light, as to render it pleasing. 
is also a religious man, (we judge alone from the characte 
his editorial writing,) and of course nothing offensive to the 


the most fastidious moralist is to be found in his columns. 


The Chronicle, is Jeautifully printed on fine paper, and de. || 


‘serves an extensive circulation on acecunt of its intrinsic 
merits, 


and support this very valuable periodical, and highly efficient 
‘representative of their institutions. 


Unrrep States Macazinr.—We have the first number of || 
the third volume, dated September, for the purpose of bring- | 


ing the three volumes out with the December issue. 
the literary and political contents, there are two engravings— 


than Cilley. The Northern boundary question is discussed 


at large, in this number, N. HWicknan—Baltimore strect. 


Genrieman’s Macazine.—The issue for September is here, 
containing papers of various merit, many of them good, the 
poetry not of the best;—there is necd of pruning. Burton 


can make as good a magazine as most editors, but he pub- | 


lishes too much poetry, so called. 

From one who writes well and wisely, and with so much 
ease as the editor of the Alexandria Gazette, the folowing ob- 
servations (in themselves just) come withipeculiar force: 

Epirorniat writines.— A few days since the National In- 
telligencer had some sensible remarks on 
ing a paper. One idea expressed has frequently struck us 


with great force. Many peo le 


newspaper, and the industry aud talents of its editor, by the | 


variety and quantity of editorial im.tter which it contains. 


Nothing can be more fallicious. Lt is comparatively an 


easy task for a frothy writ t to pour out daily columns of 


words—words—upon any end sli subjects. His ideas may 


flow in “one wishy-washy, everli-ting flood,’ and his com- | 


mand of language may enstic him to string them together 
tike bunches of onions; and yet his paper may be a meager 
jand poor concern. 
}man, Who dispiays his “1 
that imposed on the judici 


ercises his vocation wit) «a hourly conseiousness of its re 
sponsibilities and its dutics, amd devotes himsel’ to the con- 
duct of his paper with the siiae e:re and assiduity, that a 
sensible lawyer bestows upon 9 


to a patient—witheut regard to show or di play! Indeed the 


mere writing pact of editing a piper, 1s but a smail portion | 


The 


cure—the taste—the time—cmployed in selecting is far more 


of the work. ‘The industry is not even shown. there. 


| look, the moody. man commenced the conversation. 


We hope the intelligent citizens of the “Queen of 
the West,” and of the West in general, properly appreciate |, 


Besides || 


the subject of edit- | 


Bat whist is the labor, the toil of such a | 
ded matter” ever so largely, to |} 

. 7 cna ' if 
is, well-informed, editor, who ex. || 


il 


| 
it 
{ 
| 


| 





| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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| I dare say it is an unpalatable wishy-washy mess, 


But he || from a brook back of the house, and plumped it into the pot. 
r of || [a due time her husband came home—some covered dishes 


were placed on the table, and with a frowning, fault finding 


‘ Well, wife, did you get the fish I bought?’ 

‘ Yes, my dear.’ 

* I should like to know how you have cooked it—I will bet 
any thing that you have spoiled it for my eating. (Taking 
off the cover.) I thonghtso. What in creation possessed you 
to fry it? I would as leaf eat a boiled frog.’ ° 

‘Why my dear, I thought you loved it best fried.’ 

* You didn’t think any such thing. You knew better—I 
never loved fried fish—why didn’t you boil it?” 

* My dear, the last time we had fresh fish, you know I 
boiled it, and you said you liked it best fried. But 1 have 


|| boiled some also.’ 
one of the Hon. Levi Woodbury, the other of the late Jona- | 


So saying she lifted a cover, and lo! the shoulders of the 
cod nicely boiled, were neatly deposited in a dish; a sight 
which would have made an epicure rejoice, but which only 
added to the ill-nature of her husband. 

‘ A pretiy dish this! exclaimed he. ‘Boiled fish! chips and 
porridge! If you had not been one of the most stupid of 
womankind you would have made it into a crowder!’ 

His patient wife, with a smile immediately placed a tareen 
before him containing an excellent chowder. 

‘ My dear,’ said she, ‘I was resolved to please you. There 
is your favorite dish.’ 

* Favorite dish indeed,’ grumbled the discomfitted husband, 
1 would 

ather have a boiled frog than the whole of it? 

This was a common expression of his, and had been anti- 
cipated by his wife, who as soon as the preference was ex- 


: ds || pressed, uncovered a large dish near her husband, and there 
estimate the ability of a | 


was a large bull frog, of portentious dimensions, and pugna- 
cious aspect, stretched out at full length!—Zachariah sprung 


from his chair not a little frightened at the unexpected ap- 
| parition. 


‘My dear,’ said his wife in a kind, entreating tone, ‘I hope 
you will at length be able to make a dinner.’ 

Zachariah could not stand this. His surly mood was 
finally overcome, and he burst into a hearty laugh. He ae- 
knowledged that his wife was right and that he was wrong, 
—and declared that she should never again have occasion 
to read him such another lesson—and he was as good as his 
word. 


THE SICK. 


All sick persons (in Babylon) are brought out into the most 


suit, or a humane physician | irequented places, for they use no Physicians, and as_ those 


| who come hither inquire concerning the disease of the patient 


important—and the tact of a good editor is better known by | 


his selections than by anything el<c; and that, we all know. 
is half the battle. 
be estimated, and his libors understood and appreciated, by 
ithe general conduct of his paper—its tone—its temper—its 
inanner,—its uniform, consist 
aims—its manliness—its conctesy —its dignity—its propriety. 
be added 


io occupy fully the mind of any man. If to this 


jthe peneral supervision of the newspaper 


iwhich mo-t editors have to encounter, the wond:r is, how 
they can find time, or “heud-rocm,” to write at all! 
A GENTLE REPROOF. 
BY S. SLE#PER. 
Zachariah flodgdon was naturally an illnatured man. It 
was went of reflection, more then a corrupt and ungenerous 


heart that led him to ceasider lis 


wile in the light of an 
inferior being, and to treat her more like a slcve than aa 
equal. If he met anything abroad to ruffie his temper, his 
| wite was sare to suffer when he came home. His meals were 
always illcooked, and whatever the poor woman did to please 


tent course,—its principles —its | 
i ! never be enough remembered, that to make a man speak well 


establishment, || 


I} 
| 
| 


|allthe strains that art can lead him to. 


when hey find that they have bcen afilicted with the same, 
or have secn others in a like condition, they advise him to do 
as they did to cure themselves, or as others they knew had 
For to pass silently before the sick 
withoat inquiring into ths nature of the distemper is among 


done in the same case. 


But, as we have said, an editor ought to || thei counted a criine. 








ORATOR. 


The great rule which the masters of Rhetoric press much,can 


. Ht ; td 1; 1, | and pronounce witha right emphasis, he ought thorouglily to 
o preserve all these, as they stour ye preserved, is enough |} 5 : 
I : : ee "=" /anderstand wll that he says, be fully persuaded of it, and 


bring himself to have those affections which he desires to 
He that is persuaded of the truth of 
what he says, and has concern about it in his mind, will pro- 


infuse into others 


|, wounce with natural vehemance that is far more lively than 


An orator must be 
in honest man, and speek always on the side of truth, and 


i; study to feel all thathe says, and then ne will speak it so as 





to make others feel it likewise. 








SELF LOVE, 

Nothing is more unmanly than to reflect on any man’s pro- 
fession, or natural infirmity. He who stirs up agsinst him- 
elf another’s svlfove, provokes the strongest passio ig hun 
man nature, : 
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THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


Spirit of Song! Oh, would I could tell 

The place where thou lovest best to dwell!— 

By the limpid stream, down the dingle’s side 

That dashes and frolies in foamy pride, 

Dost thou linger, when twilight comes dim and faint, 
And the night breeze murmurs its low complaint? 

In the shadowy porch of some ruin old 

Where the ivy twines fondly and closely its fold, 
And fallen column and broken stone, 

Half hid by the rank grass overgrown, 

Are whispering their tales of the times gone by, 

And of these who beneath them in silence lie, 

May we find thee? sweet spirit! Gb, would f{ could tell 
The place where thou lovest best to dweyl! 


I said—and a voice, Ohi! sweeter far 

Than love's own tones from a loved one are, 
Came soft and low on my eager ear, 

And [ knew that the spirit of Song was near. 

J breathed no word—I gave no token, 

As the voice, like sound from a harp-string broken, 
Came softer and sweeter, then died away, 

Aud L wept, that its melody would not stay. 

I wept—and that voice again wae heard, 

Like the far-off warble of night's own bird; 

And nearer it came. growing soft and mild, 

Like the low breathed tones of pleasant child. 

If that voice was dear—oh, how dear each word 
That my heart in that moment of a deep thought heard, 
As it murmured so pensively sweet and clear 

Its burden of love in my inward car. 


*<Dost ask where [ dwell??—By the limpid stream; 
In guiet June, when the moon’s pale beam 

Is silvering cach flower where the dew-drops rest 
Like diamonds on beauty’s snowy breast, 

And the truant breeze bath been lulled to sleep 
°Mid the branches Where shadows are resting deep? 
Yes, there I have lingered and love to be 

When eve comes stealing on tranguilly; 

And I take my seat where the rum gray 

Is shrinking in shame from the eve of day 

Neath the ivy folds that around it twine 

And the grass that hideth its broken shrine. 

But [ charge thee, and solemnly, seek me not 

By the shadowed stream—in that lonely spot!— 
For my eye is then bright with a witching spell, 
And my vorce hath a deep-toned, charmed swell, 
That winneth the heart, and filleth the brain 
With thoughts that may never pass of again. 


“Oh, many have sought me in lonely hour, 

By moonlit stream, and by ruined tower; 

And [ve loved them well, and Jet them rest 

In dreamy delight on my tranquil breast; 

But whev FE would lift them and bid them go, 
They have clung to wy garment in tearful woe, 
Like a maid to het lover, when pealeth the strain 
That calleth him out to the field again 

To the dreary world they have sadly gone, 

Bat with altered look aud with pensive tone, 

And ever at mormming aud eve's calm rest, 

They sigh to repose on my downy breast:— 

Then seck me not there; though [ love thee well, 
T would not thy spirit were witched by my spell. j 
Though | love in some lonely place to be, 

Where the winds sigh faintly and mournfully; 

Or to wander in silence through hollow dell 
Where the bright waters leap from their eaverned cell; 
Or to linger at evening tn rumed fane 

When the stars look down from their blue domain, 
Vet, alone when I come where the living are 
Can I gladden the heart that is weary with care. 


“T have quickened thy pulse, and lightened thine eye, 
When one thou lovest has lingered nigh; 

From the nameless charm that around her played 

In its beautiful blending of light and shade, 

I gave, in affection, thine eye to bless 

Thy soul to burden with tenderness, 

When her voice stole forth in its accents sweet 

T mellowed its cadence thine ears to greet. — 

It played through thy harp with aj oyous thrill , 

And in absence thou hearest its melody still. 


“In a mother’s voice I have laid a spell 
That falls with a swettness none ean tell; 
And softer and sweeter as years go by 

It comes with the yearnings of me nory. 


“Tf eloquent music breathes sweetly near, 

I quicken the sense of thy spirit-ear; 

And thine eye grows moistened, and wildly bright, 
And thy soul is wrapt in a strange delight, 

I soften the landscape, I brighten the flower, 

I quiet the breeze at the evening hour, 


When its sigh, faintly heard *mid the branches that sway 


To its touch, as it passes along on its way, 


Seems to whisper strange words to the heart, for its swell 


Bringeth thoughts and emotions no language can tell. 
If a dear one is absent, how doubly dear 

Do I make that loved one to thee appear; 

And I give to her tones when again you meet, 
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Than wind-harp a melody far more sweet. 


\ 
| } 
| “Then seck me no longer, I move by thy side 1} 
| When breaketh the morning in purple pride, 

And e’en when the evening comes dark and chill, 
sy the cheerfal hearth [am with the sul.” 





- 
| Russian Manners 170 years ago.—In the latter part of the 

| seventeenth century, a French traveller in Russia wrote that | 
| most men treat their wives as anccessary evil, regarding them 

| with a proud and stern eye, and even beating them after.’ 

Dr. Collins, physician to the Czar in 1670, as an evidence of 

| the progress of civilization in Russia, says, that the custom | 
| of tying up wives by the hair of the head, and flogging them, 
| begins to be left off ; accounting for it however, by the pru- 
| dence of the parents, who made a stipulative provision in the 
| marriage contract, that their daughters are not to be whipped 
| struck, kicked, ete. But even in this improved state of socie- 
! 
] 
| 
\ 
| 


| ty, one man ‘put upon his wile a shirt dipped in ardent spirits | 
and burnt her to death,’ and was not punished, there being, 

according to the doctor, no punishment in Russia for killing, | 
a wife or aslave.’. When no provision was made in the mar- | 


| riage contract, he says, they were accustomed to discipline 
| their wives very severely. At the marriage the bridegroom | 

had a whip in one boot and a jewe in the other, and the || 
| poor girl tried her fortune by choosing. ‘If she happens upon | 
the jewel,’ says another traveller, ‘she 1s lucky: but if on the 
| whip, she gets it. The bridegroom rarely saw his compan- |) 
ion’s face, till after the marriage, when, it is said, ‘if she be | 
ugly she pays for it soundly, may be the first time he sees her, 
Ugliness being punished with the whip, the women painted | 
| to great excess, and a traveller in 1636 saw the grand dutchess |, 
| and her ladies on horseback, astride, most wickedly painted,’ | 
|The day after a lady had been at an entertainment, the hos. || 


| tess was accustomed to ask how she got home; and the polite 


| 


| answer was, ‘your ladyshig’s hospitality made me so tipsy || 
| that I dont know how I got home.’ And for the climax of 
|| their barbarity—it can scarcely be believed, but it is recorded 

| asa fact—the women did not begin to wear stays until the 


| beginaing of the present century!—Mr. Stephens’ Incidents. 














THE WIFE. 


° BY MRS. DINNIES. 


“She flung her white arms around him—thou art all 
That this poor heart can cling to.” 


I could have stemmed misfortunes’ tide, 
Aud borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the haughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a single tear. 

I could have smiled on every blow, 
From life’s fuil quiver thrown, 

While I might gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be “alone.*? 


I conld—I think I could have brooked, 
F’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face hadst looked 
With less of love than now; 

For then I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back, and, whilst [ dwelt 
On earth, not been “alone.” 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy brightening eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life-sands waste away, 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek; 

To meet thy smiles of tenderness, 
And eatch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed ty bless, 
And feel I'll be s‘alone.” 


To mark thy strength each hour deeay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As, filled with heaven-ward trust, they say, 
“Earth may notelaim thee longer; 

Nay. dearest, ‘tis too muech—this heart 
Must break, when thou art gone; 

It mustnot be; we may not part; 
I could not live “alone.? 


FRENCH EXPEDITION. 


The French government are about sending a scientific ex- 
pedition to the Scandinavian peninsula and Spitzbergen, the 
leader of which is M. Gaimard, the naturalist, who conducted 
| the recent expedition to Iecland. It is said that Louis Phil- 
CAYENNE PEPPER. lippe, who travelled throngh Sweden and Norway, Lapland 


| The following anecdote is related in the Travels of the and Finland, in 1795, takes a particular interest in the expe- 
| Missionaries in Southern Africa: On one occasion, while the dition, and has himse!f pointed ont the objects most worthy 
a ‘. 2 . . 2 ’ ee ss . — . . 
missionaries were at dinner in their town tent, some of the of attention, The Swedish government lends its cordial as- 


native chicfs and their wives being present, one of them. sistance, and a body of Norwegians and Swedish naturalists 

secing Mr. Read help himself to a little Cayenne pepper, its and engineers are to join the French sarans. Some of the 
a x ne sar 1 rin Hammorfrc " Tort . 

red color attracted his attention, and he asked for some of it. party are to winter in Hammerfest, near North (¢ ape. The 


|| On getting the Cayenne, he instantly threw a quantity of it vessel destined for Spitzbergen is to attempt the passage 
| on his tongue, but on fecling its pungency he shut his eyes, northward to the North Pole. Thus, as M. D’Urville, who 
| clapped his hands upon his mouth, and holding down his head sailed last year in the command of the Zclee and Astrolaba, 
| endeavoured manfully to conceal his pain. When he was able bad orders to approach the South Pole, as near as possible 


| 
| 
|| Another chicf next got some, who also instantly felt its 
| powers, but understanding the joke, as soon as lie was able 
to speak, he asked for some for lis wife; and thus it went 
round to the great diversion of all afterwards. We have 
known the same trick played upon each other y the stern 
| chiefs of the North American Indians, with mustard, of 
|, which each took a spoonful, when dining ata white man’s 


| table; but, though the pungent condiment caused the big teat 
| to roll down their cheeks, they scorned to show that they felt 
pain until it had gone round, and then they smiled at each 
| other with taciturn gravity.—London paper. 


to look up, he slyly touched Mr. Read with his foot, to inti- the French government will have to boast that its effortsin 
mate he should say nothing, bat give the same dose to the behalf of science extends at the same tiie from pole to pole 
others present. —Foreign Quarterly Review. 


FILLING VACANCIES. 


A farmer having settled in a country village, on alittle 
farm, gained the esteem of the whole neighbourhood. The 
first year was hardly expired when he lost a very fine cow 
which was by ranch the best of all is cattle, and he was 
extremely mortified at it, but this was nothing to the grief 
which he felt a short time afterwards, when death also took 
away his wife. His neighbours thought they were obliged 
to comfort him. ‘Elonest farmer,’ said one of them, ‘do not 
afflict yourself? the wife you have lost was a good one, itis 


| DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. truc, but there is as good to be had: I have three daughters 


We are more inclined to hate one another for points on 
| which we differ, than to love one another for points on which 
we agree.—The reason, perhaps, is this: when we find others 
| that agree with us, we seldom trouble ourselves to confirm 

that agreement; but when we chance on those that differ 
| with us, we are zealous both to’ convince and convert them. 
Our pride is hurt by the failure, and disappointed pride 
engenders hatred. This redection is strengthened by the 
' circumstances observable in man; first that the most zealous 
| converters are always the most rancorous, when they fail of | 
| producing conviction; but when they suceced, they love their || 
| new disciples far better than those whose establisiiment in the | 
| faith neither excited their zeal to the combat, nor rewarded || 
| their prowess with a victory. Priestley owed much of the | 
virulence with which he was attacked, to the circumstances 
of his partly agrecing with every body, but entirely with 
nobody. In politics, as in philssophy; in literature, as in 
| religion; below the surface as in hydrostatics, or above it in 
' pneumatics, his track might still be traced by the host of |) 
assailants that pursued it; and, like the flying fish, he had no \ 
pane escaped one enemy in the water, than he had to en- 


counter another in the air— Sunbeam. 


| 





for my part, take your choice of them,’ Have mercy upos 
us!’ replicd the farmer. ‘it is better to lose one’s wife thao 
one’s cow. My wife is heardly three hours dead, and here 
are half a dozen people already offering to supply her place 
for me; but when my cow died, not a soul spoke of giving 
me arother”’ 


NIGHT. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s pure uzure spreads her sacred lights 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene 
And not a cloud c’erecasts the selunim scene, 
Around ber throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pele, 
O’er the dark trees a yellow verdure shed, 
And tip with silver ev’ry mountain’s head: 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 
The conscious swains rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 








Sloth is the key to let in beggary. 





